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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, &c. 



My Dear Sir, 

I cannot pretend to instruct you on the im- 
portant subject of which you have treated in your 
letter to the Provost of Worcester ; much less can I 
wish to draw off the attention of the University from 
your most valuable and important suggestions. 

My present object is rather to remind those, who 
are interested in the subject, of your excellent and 
practical pamphlet, and only to add a few remarks 
on points which have occupied my own thoughts for 
many years. 

The plan which you have suggested is clearly the 
only one by which the University can facilitate the 
admission of poor Scholars, without giving up some 
necessary part of its present system. I have seen a 
suggestion for shortening the period of residence, 
and crowding the work of three years and a half 
into two and a half. But no one who really under- 
stands education will ever consent to this. It is 
true that our minimum quantity could be crammed 
into most heads in the time specified, and it is like- 
wise true that most men could, with a little manage- 



ment, eat three breakfasts and three dinners in two 
days, but digestion would probably be imperfect in 
either case. The truth is, that we very much want 
a longer residence, if the University is to be a place 
of preparation for Holy Orders, as it must be to 
many. 

Much may be hoped, indeed, from the establish- 
ment of Diocesan Colleges, of which we have already 
seen the beneficial results. Many of our young 
men stand in need of a closer tuition than is pro- 
vided for Bachelors of Arts in Oxford, and more and 
easier lectures than can be expected from Academ- 
ical Professors, before they can be prepared either 
for a Bishop's examination, or the work of a parish. 
But the system of lectures lately established here 
would be nearly sufficient for many, and there is 
nothing to prevent them from having some ad- 
ditional tutorial superintendence, if arrangements 
were made for their continuing to reside at a 
moderate expense. The number who really need 
this advantage is still great, after deducting those 
already provided for by Chichester and Wells, and 
would be greater if our gates were thrown open to 
a larger number of Scholars. 

Nor again could we afford to drop any material 
portion of our studies. The mind is not educated 
till it has, in some tolerable degree, mastered Latin 
and Greek, and our Scholarship lectures do not go 
beyond what is requisite for that purpose. Nor can 
these languages be dispensed with, as instrumental 
in the interpretation of the main documents of 
religion and of history. And with respect to our 
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historical and philosophical studies, it would be 
difficult to suggest any shorter course that would 
put a man so well in possession of the main elements 
requisite for understanding the present position of 
the world, and the thoughts of all philosophers. 

Palestine, Greece, and Italy, are small portions 
of the earth's surface, but their history is the history 
of mankind. We study, in our lectures on the 
Bible, the history of the kingdom of God upon 
earth, and in the histories of Greece and Rome we 
study the human elements that have been taken into 
that kingdom. Christian philosophy cannot be 
fairly understood without a knowledge of the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks, nor Grecian philosophy 
without a knowledge of Grecian life, and manners, 
and institutions. The history of Greece is the 
history of human thought, and the history of Rome 
is that of human power and law ; and an accurate 
study of some portions of these is necessary for any 
one who would form a general acquaintance with 
and estimate of the whole. The free and critical 
study of some portions of Aristotle and Plato, is 
barely enough to acquaint the learner with the ele- 
ments of philosophical speculation, and to ground 
him in the practice of thinking. No doubt a com- 
pendium of metaphysics might be learned in a 
shorter time, but the man would know less than he 
did before, and would be lodged, according to his 
temper, in scepticism, or narrow-minded self-conceit, 
for the rest of his life. 

As to our mathematical and physical studies, no 
one can charge them with excess. Perhaps we may 



hope for some little extension of them by moderate 
encouragement, but they ought never to be allowed 
to break in upon the field allotted to the study of 
Humanity. The maintenance of that study, next to 
that of sound religion, is the chief glory of Oxford, and 
to part with it would be to surrender a sacred trust. 
But man is a geometrical, arithmetical, and mecha- 
nical animal, as well as a rational soul, and does not 
know what or where he is, unless he has some notion 
of the properties of matter, space, and numbers. The 
little we do in this line cannot be given up. 

Nor, again, can very much be gained by making 
the last year of the Undergraduate course profes- 
sional. For it could only be made strictly so by the 
surrender of some branch of study to make room for 
another ; that is to say, by putting the Student 
upon work for which he is not fairly prepared. If 
he cannot possibly read both, then indeed let him 
give up Tacitus that he may begin Eusebius a year 
earlier, or drop Plato and Butler's Sermons, that he 
may master Pearson on the Creed before his degree, 
or leave out his second reading of Thucydides and 
iEschylus, that he may ground himself in Hebrew. 
But if it can be had, another year (or more) of such 
reading after the Bachelor's Degree, would form an 
incomparably better education. 

The mind requires time for growth and develop- 
ment under favourable circumstances, and it cannot 
attain its full stature unless these circumstances are 
continued to it during an adequate period. All 
plans for shortening the process labour under one 
common defect, they are opposed to nature. 



Few, however, within the University, will listen 
for a moment to any such schemes, and they have 
been noticed rather with a view to readers without 
our walls, and those who may never have fairly re- 
flected on the real fitness of our course of study for 
the ends it is designed to answer. It is very nearly 
the ^^ plurimum in minimd^ for a liberal education, 
and every one must rather grieve to see so few of 
our scholars take a wider range of classical reading, 
than wish to see the little we accomplish diminished. 
The same considerations are of Nsome force against 
the notion that it is not worth while to bring ad- 
ditional Scholars to Oxford, and that they may as 
well be educated elsewhere. The associations and 
traditions of an ancient seat of learning work them- 
selves gradually into the mind, and strengthen and 
refine it by processes which art cannot imitate. We 
have them in abundance, and it is an abundance 
that would not waste by spreading. 

Whether our present endowments are adequate to 
a greater result is a fiirther question, and one less 
easily answered than might be imagined. They were 
given, certainly, long since, when the population 
and wealth of the country were far less than at pre- 
sent ; and though they have increased in value, the 
increase has not been fairly proportioned to the in- 
crease of work that ought to be done in order to 
supply the necessities of England. 

Founders never supposed, nor wished, that every 
Fellow of a College should be a Tutor. The Fellows 
of Colleges were to be themselves Students, first in 
Arts, and then in the higher faculties, and were to 
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be provided with the means of leisure and compe- 
tency for that purpose. It was not thought that the 
funds devoted to them were taken from the country. 
They were no more taken from the country than 
when they were in the Founder's pocket; rather 
they were restored to it, and the enjoyinent of their 
proceeds opened to the many, that is, to such of 
them as could render to society the great service of 
cultivating their own minds, and living an orderly 
and devout life. Amongst those who did so were 
likely to be found many who could also be useful in 
tuition ; and it is certainly a very beneficial arrange- 
ment that affords a College the means of selection 
for its Tutorships, and leaves the younger Fellows, 
who may be qualified for them in ability, time to 
prepare for them in learning and mental disci- 
pline. 

England need not grudge an income less than that 
of some individuals among her nobility, or even com- 
mons, to the hundreds of respectable and deserving 
men to whom it has been assigned, by its former 
owners, and amongst whom she is enabled to select 
not only the best educators of her youth, but the best 
fitted persons for many of her most important ofiices. 
Our old Founders, when they saw that more work 
was to be done, used to think there was room for a 
new Foundation. 

Still it may be fairly expected that the holders of 
great educational revenues should make their present 
means as serviceable to the public as they can. And 
there is a reasonable call, both on the University 
and on Colleges whose constitution admits of expan- 



sion, to afford room to more Students, when the 
country needs more educated Scholars. 

Oxford would lose much of its character if it were 
to allow its Students, even a little earlier than at 
present, to lodge without the gates of their College 
or Hall. Yet, while twelve terms within gates are 
required, the statute " de scholaribus in Collegia vel 
aulas compellendis'' is a limitation to the numbers 
that can be received, and one against which we have 
for some time been pressing, though all our rooms 
are not actually full. Many a parent tries to find 
entrance for his son into three or four Colleges, and, 
not succeeding, sends him to Cambridge, or to some 
other destination. There is one mode, and one only, 
in which the University could relax this restriction, 
without a change in the character of her institutions, 
and it is that to which you have pointed, viz. that of 
allowing a College to open an additional building, 
with a separate entrance, for the reception of Stu- 
dents, a proper responsible person being appointed 
to reside within it. 

A more general license to establish Halls is indeed 
possible, but would be a much greater change in the 
system, and of far more doubtful benefit. Whatever 
pains were taken at first to secure its good working, 
it might, in the end, degenerate into a license for 
places very unfit for education. 

There are certainly even now some Colleges which 
could, at no very great expense, add to their existing 
buildings, and so receive additional Students. But 
it would not be easy to establish the obligation to do 
so against any College that might be unwilling, con- 
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sidering it perhaps inexpedient toward the fulfilment 
of its Founder's intentions. And the power of trying 
the experiment of additional numbers without the 
incumbrance of large additional buildings, which 
such a statute as you have suggested would afford, 
would be a very great encouragement to a society 
which was disposed to do its best for the public good. 

One other suggestion has been made that deserves 
some notice, that of founding additional Exhibitions 
in our existing Colleges. This would, no doubt, be 
a most usefiil thing, but it would not, of itself, answer 
the purpose of increased accommodation. It is true 
the Colleges are, by degrees, adding to the number 
of rooms ; the 160 mentioned by the Committee of 
Heads of Houses will probably soon be increased to 
200, by the exertions of Pembroke, Magdalen Hall, 
&c. And something, no doubt, has been done of 
late toward the reduction of the necessary expendi- 
ture. But, if I am not mistaken, there is still room 
for a large addition to our accommodations, and a 
large reduction of expenditure for Students who will 
submit to a proper system of discipline, or rather 
who will adopt a suitable manner of life. 

The means which will at once afford the advan- 
tages of society (the great expense of Oxford) at the 
lowest possible rate, and render dissipation, extrava- 
gance, and vice, at least difficult to the Student, and 
things out of his way, are very simple, but they re- 
quire that he should submit to adopt a somewhat 
domestic kind of life, and that Tutors should be 
found who will devote themselves to the task of 
making such a life at once orderly and agreeable. 
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The Halls which have been proposed, in extension 
of Colleges, will not succeed, except on some such 
principle. 

Now an Undergraduate at any of our existing 
Colleges would be very much startled at the propo- 
sal that he should not only take all his meals at a 
public table, (except an occasional tea with leave), 
but fiirther, always see a Tutor in the evening, and 
always be visited by one at his own rooms, when 
absent from lecture from ill health, and always have 
his rooms clear of company by twelve at night. Yet 
without these rules there is no possible check upon 
dissipation and intemperance, beyond that of general 
influence, and the punishment of extreme cases that 
happen to come to light. 

It is true that many of our young men profit by 
this extreme liberty, in the formation of a manly 
character. But it is likewise true that many abuse 
it to the excess of license ; and many are kept away 
from Oxford through a parent's fear of its dangers. 
It may be added, that the usual high standard of 
expense is its natural consequence in a wealthy 
country. 

With the regulations above mentioned it would be 
far easier to pass through Oxford on £75 per annum 
than it is now on <£105. The last named sum will 
be regarded by many as absurdly below the necessary 
amount, but it is not so to a man of strong mind 
and economical habits, provided, at least, that he is 
a tolerably attractive companion, so that he can have 
society in a quiet way, without giving parties. 

Now suppose there are one hundred young men 
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who can muster £75 per annum for their College 
life, and it were proposed to endow one hundred 
Exhibitions to make up their incomes to ^105 ; would 
this be the best way of applying the funds for their 
benefit ? 

In the first place, if they were to be a clear addi- 
tion to our existing numbers, it may be questioned 
whether rooms could actually be found for them. 
And then where would be the helps by which they 
could be sustained in that most difficult and self-de- 
nying course which would lie before them ? 

Surely if a man with a Founder's heart were to 
have a full view of their case, he would feel that they 
wanted a new institution, a College in which such 
rules as have been mentioned could be introduced, 
without breaking up a system already, in the main, 
working better than any other free educational 
system in the world. And if he entered into econo- 
mical calculations, he would find the result equally 
favourable to the same plan. One hundred Exhibi- 
tions of <£30 per annum, come to c£3,000 a year ; 
and half that sum would suffice to found a College, 
capable of educating one hundred Students in the 
manner which has been suggested. Each would pay 
<£10 or more toward the maintenance of the College 
beyond what he cost it, and still be better off, on 
£15 per annum, than he would be at the most 
economical of our present Colleges on <£105. The 
rules which have been suggested, carried out judici- 
ously by Tutors of average powers and thoughtful- 
ness, would give him the benefit of society, without 
expense. The buildings would cost at least <£ 15,000, 
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even taking, what would, however, be desirable, a 
site a little removed from the centre of the Univer- 
sity. <£20,000 more, invested on good securities, 
would yield a revenue sufficient to secure a compe- 
pent Head, and to form the basis of an income for 
the requisite number of Fellows, all of whom must, 
at first, be Tutors, and make up a moderate mainte- 
nance by the proceeds of tuition. Oxford has the 
men, if only the opportunity were afforded them. 

I am aware that it will be said that such an insti- 
tution as I recommend would fit in ill with the ex- 
isting academical body. If so, it ought to be else- 
where, and not in Oxford ; and those who are of 
that opinion would do well to exert themselves for 
the foundation of Colleges elsewhere, for the country 
has no greater want. On the other hand, Oxford 
has unquestionably great advantages, and these ad- 
vantages were intended to be open to poor Scholars. 
Can they be thrown open to large numbers of really 
poor Scholars, and not merely to the few who are 
supported by clerkships and servitorships, or who 
exist with difficulty, in the midst of an alien system, 
by a rigid economy, beneficial indeed to their own cha- 
racter, but too severe to be expected of a large class, 
and too little insured in the case of those who most 
need it ? I maintain that the best prospect of this 
benefit is in making them an independent body, and 
giving them the support of closer intercourse with 
their Tutors. They might be looked on with distant 
scorn by those who despise even their present neigh- 
bours who cannot affi)rd to hunt ; but they would 
support and be supported by the self-commanding 
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poor and the self-denying rich of the existing Colleges, 
and would be themselves protected and protect many 
others from that desolateness which is so fatal a 
temptation to low self-indulgence. 

I say no more, because I believe that prejudice on 
this head is too deeply rooted to be overthrown by 
argument. Solvitur ambulando. You will under- 
stand me, I am sure, as entirely favourable to the 
plan you have suggested, as far as it goes. There is 
room for several new Halls, a new College here, and 
another elsewhere ; and I trust there are those who 
will be willing to come forward liberally for such a 
needfiil purpose. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours, most sincerely, 

C. MARRIOTT. 

ORIEL, 

October Vtth, 1848. 
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